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ABSTRACT 

Consisting o£ nine individualized inservice packets, 
;the Teaching Teen Reading Series describes reading procedures 
applicable to instruction in all subjects in the elementary, middle, 
and secondary school* The first packet provides the teacher vith 
guidelines for the selection and assessment o£ print materials. The 
packet discusses the following activities: (1) assessing reading 
competencies and interests of individual students within a given 
group; (2) determining the readability level of print materials; (3) 
analyzing print materials for readability factors which influence 
reading difficulty; (4) adapting content for students with varied 
levels of ability; and (5) using a stand "irdized, objective approach 
in analyzing ^aried basic -series of prinv materials for 
appropriateness. A self-corrective postttest, a glossary of terms, and 
a bibliography are also included for use by the teacher. (LL) 
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FOREWORD 



The American dream of opportunity through education has been 
an inspiration and a reality to millions and millions. Equipping^ 
students with the skills of reading is fundamental to this essential 
contribution of our schools. It is well recognized that the ability 
to read and the active use of reading are cornerstones supporting 
the foundation of lifetime learning. Personal fulfillment, positive 
self-concept, participating citizenship, and meeting the demands 
of job and society are dependent upon effective reading. 

All teachers are teachers of reading, individualizing and person- 
alizing learning of all students on the ability spectrum. Without 
the acquisition of reading skills, the content of any subject area 
remains untapped and inaccessible between the covers of books. 
The students presently enrolled in our schools-'^will live part of 
their lives in the 21 st century. The need is to assure them of read- 
ing skills with which to cope with the rapid and ever-expanding 
stockpile of information and book-stored knowledge. 

The Department of Education is the agency through which the 
Ohio General Assembly expressesNts response to the will of the 
citizenry on matters of education. Reflective of this, legislation 
was enacted which made provision for the department to make 
available inservice materials and services for elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Hence, the Division of Educational 
Redesign and Renewal is responsible for the development of 
» stand-free inservice education materials which may be used indi- 

vidually by teachers or by teacher leaders working together with 
small groups of colleagues. The materials are designed to give 
' condensed professional information which will meet an instruc- 
tional need or interest. 

Because reading incorporates the principles of accountability for 
all teachers. The Teaching Teen Reading Series was prepared 
as a helpful resource for the teachers of upper elementary, middle 
and secondary schools. The content fuses with the use of any 
print materials supplied within the schools. 

The post-Vietnam period offers an opportunity— and an impera- 
tive—to strive for excellence surpassing all prior achievements in 
our nation's scholastic history. It is our'hope that these and other 
inservice materials will be beneficial to teacher endeavor toward 
achieving that excellence. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This packet is. constructed to provide the teacher with guidelines 
for the meaningful selection and assessment of print materials. The 
process is designed to. locate and utilize the appropriate reading 
content for individual students. 

The content teacher is the most knowledgeable to evaluate print 
materials In his own discipline, knowing what iriformation must be 
clear in order to assure the comprehension of the subject. In locat- 
ing appropriate content the teacher has a three-fold goal: 

1. To assess student reading competency. 

2. To determine the readability level of the material. 

3. To adapt materials enabling students to handle the vocabu- 
lary and concepts toward achieving understanding. * 

The packet information describes reading procedures which have 
meaning for instruction in all subjects. The content does not refer to 
particular print materials but applies to the use of those provided In 
a school. r 

To receive the greatest benefit from the use of the packet. It is rec- 
ommended that teachers relate the sections to the textbook gen- 
erally used by their students. 



THE ASSESSMENT 
OF PRINT MATERIALS 



ASSESSMENT OF STUDENT READING COMPETENCY 
OBJECTIVE I 

To enable the teacher to assess the reading connpetencies and 
interests of the individual students within a given group. 



CONTENT ABSTRACT " 

A persisting problenn facing the teacher is to use print materi.i.s 
which can be read and comprehended by individual students. The 
first .step in this endeavor is to determine the range of reading 
achievement represented within a given group of_students. 

Consideration for the reading skills of the individual learners within 
tlie group is essential to the selection of texts, supplementary ma- 
terials, reference books, dictionaries and periodicals. These are 
chosen to correspond with the varied identified individual reading 
competencies and interests in the class. The differentiated use of 
print materials replaces the single-book approach which results in 
unsatisfagtory learning experiences for both gifted and disabled 
readers. 

The need to recognize and plan to meet individual learning differ- 
ences becomes greater as students advance through the school 
years. As the learning spectrum broadens, instructional reading 
experiences increase in variety. Guided multi-level reading in the 
content areas supplants incidental reading. 



Viewing a Group 



Initially the content area teacher makes a study of the available 
group test results, plotting each student's reading potential, indi- 
cated reading achievement level along with success level in the 
particular content Area. 



Class Enrollment 

Mary J. 
Thomas K. 
Alberta D. 
John B. 



Actual 
Grade 

7.1 
7.1 
7.1 

7.1 



Mathematics 
Computation 

8<B 
8.0 
5.8 
78 



Reading 
Achievement 
Grade Level 

8.0 
7.2 
5.1 
6.2 



Success 
Level In 
Content Area 

Excellent 
Average 
Poor 
Poor 
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Of vital importance is the knowledge of the grade level score, 
for this represents the student's frustration level. This is not the 
level at which the student should be reading in the content areas. 
The individual selecting the materials should take into consideration 
the student's instructional and independent levels. 

The following is an index to these levels: 

Frustration— (the grade level supplied by the test). 
- The student "bogs down" when he tries to read. 
He comprehends^ less than half of the content. 

Instructional— (one grade level below the frustration level). 
The student is. able to make successful progress with 
teacher guidance. 

independent— (two grade levels below the frustration level). 
The student should do extensive supplementary reading 
for enjoyment or for information. He has control of expe- 
riences, vocabulary, construction, and organization. 

If, for example, an eighth grade teacher has a student who has 
a reading expectancy level of 8.6 but a reading comprehension 
score (frustration level) of 6.8. it is evident that: 

1. he needs help in reading 

2. he should be receiving instruction .on the fifth grade level 

3. he is experiencing difficulty independently handling the reg- 
ular eighth grade texts 

Another student whose comprehension score (frustration) is 8.2 
IS perhaps constantly being frustrated by the regular eighth grade 
texts. Both students are likely to be classroom behavior problems 
unless they are provided with materials at the appropriate grade 
levels. 



Viewing an Individual 

While content area teachers are not expected to administer an 
individual diagnosis for each student, such information is available 
and fiecessary for certain students. It is wise to consider such a 
diagnosis for students who are discipline problems. Both the gifted 
who are bored and those students who are constantly frustrated 
need to be given special consideration concerning the selection 
of appropriate materials. 

A reading expectancy formula will aid in determining what level 
of reading the student can be expected to achieve under optimum 
conditions. To determine this level Bond and Tinker recommend 
the use of the following formula: 

|3i multiplied by years in school + 1.0 
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Suggested Ways to Sample Interest 

Just as it is vital to learn what a student\s abilities are, it is 
necessary that his interests be considered as the materials are 
selected. 

Questionnaires can be used to gather infornnation concern- 
ing interest patterns. Interest and experience questions usually 
deal with leisure activities, work, reading habits, travel, and hob- 
bies. Most questionnaires nnay be used in a group testing situa- 
tion if the students can read at a fourth-grade level. These 
questionnaires nriay be conannercially printed or teacher-made. 

Observation of students by teachers is a most effective way 
to discover students' interests. When student3 are free to express 
themselves, alert teachers v "^n often locate possible reading in- 
terests. 

Interest Surveys such as "Incomplete Sentences*' and "My 
Three Wishes" may be used. Both have secondary forms. Sample 
questions from "Incomplete Sentences" may be: 

WHEN I'M ALONE I . . 

I AM AGGRAVATED WHEN 

MY FAVORITE HOBBY IS 

When using ' My Three Wishes" the students may create their 
own typfes of wishes or they may be directed, for example: 

I WISH I COULD 90 . 

I WISH I COULD HAVE 

I WISH I WERE GOOD AT 

Identification Insirvuments to evidence student interests are 
commonly used in Ohio\s secondary schools. 

Ohio Vocational Interest Survey (eighth-twelfth norms) 
Kuder Vocational Preference Record 

(seventh-eighth grade norms) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

Knowledge about students' interests is a key factor in the wise 
selection of content. In addition, if aware of the interests of stu- 
dents, content teachers are able to suggest oral and written re- 
porting. 



APPLICATION ( 

^ Using the Bond and Tinker Reading Expectancy Fornriula, de- 
termine the reading expectancy level of the following students:^ 

Julie- Fred- 

IQ = 103 IQ = 90 

7th grader (repeated 7th grader (never 

one grade) repeated a grade) 

October OctolDer 

REL = REL = 

9 
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Might either student have trouble with a seventh grade level 
content area text? 



Which stud€int(s) 
Answers: 



Julie's REL = 8.3 

Fred^s REL = 6,5 (6,49) 



Given the following information: 



Seventh Reading Achievement Frustration Instructional Independent 

Graders Comprehension Score Level Level Level 

Alice Kay 10.7 
Jeanne 9.6 ' 

Joel 11.1 
Patty 9.3 
Judy 8.2 
Wally 6.3 
Mel 7.7 
Pete 8.1 



Complete the chart by filling in the scores for the three reading 
levels. 

Determine the range of instructional levels present within the 
group. to . ^ 

Determine the range of independent levels present within the 
group, to 



Answers: 








Seventh 


Frustration 


Instructional 


Independent 


Graders 


Level 


Level 


Level 


Alice Kay 


10.7 


9.7 


8 7 


Jeanne 


9.6 


8.6 


7.6 


Joel 


11.1 


10.1 


9.1 


Patty 


9.3 


8.3 


7.3 


Judy 


8.2 


7.2 


6.2 


Wally 


6.3 


5.3 


4.3 


Mel 


7.7 


6.7 


5.7 


Pete 


8.1 


7.1 


6.1 


5.3 to 10.1 








4.3 to 9.1 
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READABILITY LEVEL OF PRINT MATERIALS 



OBJECTIVE II 



To enable the teacher to determine the readability level of print 
materials. 



CONTENT ABSTRACT 

' The second step in providing appropriate reading content 
for students is to assess the readability of the print nnaterials in 
order to match the level of the books with the identified reading 
success level of .ne student. Not all texts and other resources are 
accurately marked to indicate the actual grade level. Hence, con- 
tent teachers find it beneficiai to be able to apply a readabilitv 
formula to compute reading level. 

The Fry Readability Formula makes a detailed analysis of sen- 
tence length and word length to provide a numerical value which 
is a grade equivalency. This formula also considers idea density 
and complexity: the longer the sentence and the lengthier the in- 
dividual words, the more dense and more complex are the ideas. 

Such a formula does not consider meaning, appropriateness, 
interest-level, nor the nature of the content. 

■^•ne Fry Forrriula includes the following steps: 

1. Select three one-hundred-word passages from near the 
beginning, middle and end of the book, skipping all proper 
nouns. 

2. Count the total number of sentences in each hundred-word 
passage (estimating to the nearest tenth of a sentence.) 
Average these three numbers. 

3. Count the total number of syllables in each hundred-word 
sample. (A short cut is counting, every syllable over one in 
each word and adding 100.) Average the total number of 
syllables for the three samples. 

4. Plot on the graph the average number of sentences per 
hundred words and the average number of syllables per 
hundred words. 

5. This derived point will fall within an area on the graph. The 
areas correspond to grade equivalencies from pre-primer 
through college leve' If a point cannot be located on the 
graph, one can project the approximate area within which - 
the point would fall or state the level as indeterminable by 
this graph. 

11 
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Average number of syllables per 1 0O words 
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from The J^/rnal of Reading (April 1968) 



APPLICATION 

Using the Fry Readability l^ormula and graph, determine the 
readability level of the text fronn which these three passages were 
taken. 



Depressant Drugs and Dependence 




Recycling 




Excerpts Health and Growth Richmond. Pounds Jenkins. Sussd^^rf (Scott. Fo/esman and 
Company 1972) 



Text Readability Level 



Answer: 8th grade level 



ASSESSMENT OF PROBLEMS WITHIN THE SELECTED 
COjNTENT 



OBJECTIVE III 



To enable the teacher to analyze print nnaterials for readability 
factors which will influence the increase or decrease of reading 
difficulty. 

1 
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CONTENT ABSTRACT 



Following the selection of print materials which correspond 
ta the student's instructional reading level, the teacher locates 
problems within the reading assignment which may hamper the 
individual reader in handling the content. The primary factors which 
create difficulty are: vocabulary, sentence structure, relationships 
and levels of abstraction. Preparation is made to pre-teach the 
identified areas of difficulty and adapt the information for different 
levels of reading competency. 

The teacher may use the following factors to scan content in 
anticipating reading problems: / ^ 



2. Technical vocabulary (specialized) 

3. Affixes 

4. Technical names (groups of similar items) 

5. Key words (signals) 

6. Local variations (slang) 

7. Symbols 

8. Connotative meanings (definitions which go beyond 

the dictionary definitions) 

9. Idioms 

10. Figures of speech 

metaphor 

simile 

hyperbole 

11. Pronouns 



1 . Sentence length 

2. Sentence phrasing 

3. Clauses 

4. Definitions provided within 
5 Sentence patterns 

6. Questions which serve a purpose (guide for study) 

7. Parallel sentences 

8. Either-or construction 

9. Items In a series 

10. Parenthetical expressions 

1 1 . Appositive structures 

12. Comparisons 

13. Generalizations 
' 14. Conclusions 

15. Formulas 

16. Sentences which require the reader 

to follow directions 

17. Punctuation 



Vocabulary 




Multiple meanings 



Sentence Structure 
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Relationships 



1. Books written to involve the reader 

2. Clues to contrasting relationship 

3. Time relationship clues (and rank order) 

4. Order clues (position) 

5. Order clues (fornner-latter) 

6. Clues to the order in which information is presented 

7. Conditional relation (expressed by small words) 

8. Purpose' 

9. Reasons 

10, Same word to express different relationships 

11, Examples 

12- Numbers p tie items together 



Level of Abstraction ' 

1. Examples 

2. Technical references 

3. Propaganda and fallacious reasoning 

4. Assumptions 

5. Implications 

6. Symbolism 

7. Conversion of words to formulas 

8. Choice of words (specialized or connotative) 



The teacher may find it possible to adapt each of these four 
areas by changing the level of sophistication demanded of the 
student. Additional information provided in writing or orally to clar- 
ify the text results in the lowering of the level of difficulty. 



APPLICATION 




Excerpt Science^? B^nf*nment and Di<>covery Davis Burnett, Gross and Pntchard (Holt. 
Rjnehart anO vVtPSlon 'nc 1969) 199 
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From this text sample, note the components that make the pas- 
sage easy for students to handle: 

• Initial questions are provided to guide the student's compre- 
hension of the organizational structure. 

• Technical vocabulary is in italics with the definitions provided. 

• The sentences are short, each providing one fact. 

• There is a clarity of structure within the paragraph. 

Given this text passage: 



\ 




Excerpt Book S-Health and Growth. Richmond. Pounds. Jenkins. Sussdorf (Scot: Fores* 
man and Company. 1972> 205 

1. List the components that make this passage easy to handle. 

2. What difficulties are encountered within the passage? 



ADAPTATION OF CONTENT 
OBJECTIVE IV 



To enable the teacher to adapt content so that it is appropriate 
for students of varied levels of reading ability. 



CONTENT ABSTRACT 



After having identified the readjng competencies of the repre- 
sented students and the problem reading factors, the teacher may 
need to adapt the content. Adaptations may deal with: teacher 
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organization, explanation of text passages, text construction, the 
organization of .content, and the use of charts, maps, graphs and 
illustrations. Preteaching vocabulary and concepts and providing 
background experiences are also nneans of material adaptation 
to be used consistently. 

When adapting print material and guiding student reading, the 
readability factors (vocabulary, sentence structure, relationships, 
levels of abstraction) are utilized. 

I 

Assessment of the Need to Adapt Content 



1. Are definitions provided for all new vocabulary? 

2. Are the definitions provided at the beginning of 
\ the passage? 

^ 3. Are the definitions technical? ^ 

4. Is meaningful repetition used in the passage? 

5. Does the passage include many ideas? 

6. Are the ideas presented new ideas? 

7. Are the relationships between the ideas clearly 
\ staled? 

\ 8. Is the non-technical material difficult to under- 

stand? 

9. Are abstract ideas presented with illustrations or 
examples? 

10. Are the sentences long? 

11. Are the sentences simple, compound, or 
complex? 

12. Are clue words provided to indicate sequence, 
time, order, organization, and degree? 

13. Are punctuation marks used for explanation? 

14. Are illustrative materials provided to explain the 
passage further? 

1 5. Does the author's style interfere with the reader's 
comprehension? 

16. The material lends itself to use at which level of 
comprehension (literal, interpretive, application)? 
Questions to lead discussion, promote additional 
thought, or to reinforce learning are present for 
each section of information introduced. 



APPLICATION 
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fxct>'p! Si..>'pc<' f Hf>en/f/f^nf and Disco^efy Davis Burnett Gross and Prttchard (Holt 



Slnfipiify 

There are meaningful ways to adapt this written material to 
simplify the information further. It is often necessary tb reinforce 
the learning of those students who do not learn best trom texts. 

Additional experiences may be provided to accompany this i^sson: 

1. Use laboratory equipment to perform electricity ex'peri- 
ments. Students who see the difference between cond\jc- 
tors and non-conductors may understand and remember 
the concept with more ease. 

2. Discuss the safety measures necessary when performing 
electricity experiments. Reinforce theconceptof conduction. 

3. Have the students restate the experiment conclusions in 
their own words. 

4. Use diagrams and examples to reinforce new concepts. 

Challenge 

Many students could use the information provided in the text 
as a foundation for further growth. A challenge is often needed 
to stimulate this development. By increasing the difficulty of the 
supplementary material provided for the students, the teacher 
may adapt text material to accommodate students who would 
not face a challenge with the text alone. 

Such supplementary information for this particular lesson might 
include: 

1. Additional facts about the scientist, George Ohm, and his 
experiments. \ 

2. The formula l = E/R can^be used to help the students visual- 
ize the new concepts. Further, have the students use num- 
bers in the formula to show the formula "in action." The 
students can apply this formula by increasing resistance 
(R), therefore changing the formula. 

Given this text passage and the readabilityx factors: vocabulary, 
sentence structure, relationships, levels of abstraction: 
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Excerpt Book 7 Health and Growth. Richmond. Pounds, Jenkins, Sussdorl (Scott, Fores- 
man and Company 1972). 230 . 



1- How might this passage be made more difficult or more 
challenging? 

2. How might this passage be made easier or made to reinforce 
the learning of slower students? 



EVALUATION OF BASIC TEXT 



OBJECTIVE V 

To enable the teacher to use a standardized, objective ap- 
proach in analyzing varied basic series of print materials in order 
to select appropriate sources for a particular group of students. 



CONTENT ABSTRACT 

Two essential guidelines are used to select a basic series to 
' serve as a foundation for learning in the content areas: (1) the eval- 

uation of the quality of the content in terms of its relationship to 
the curricular system; (2) the evidence of the suitability of the print 
material for the abilities, reading achievement levels and interests 
of the students involved. 



/ 
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I Total Series 

1. Is the authorship representative of authority in the con- 
tent area? 

2. Is the authorship knowledgeable concerning the learning 
needs and abilities of the age group to be taught? 

3. Are the goals governing the developnnent of the material 
clearly stated? 

4. Are the goals reflected in the materials? 

5. Are the students rg^ade aware, of the goals they are work- 
ing toward? 

6. Do the contents reflect a variety of presentations to inter- 
est a wide range of students? 

7. Do the contents reflect the experiences and contributions 
of the many peoples in American society? 

8. Do the illustrations relate to the meaning of the content? 

9. Do the illustrations show a variety of quality art styles and 
techniques? 

10. Are the photographs, charts and graphs appropriate and 
accurate? 

11. Do the illustrations reflect the pluralistic character and cul- 
ture of the American people? 

12. Is the cover attractive? 

13. Is the book compact? 

14. Is the binding durable? 

15. Is the type clear and easily read? 

16. Is the page lay-out attractive? 

17. Is the information current? ^ 

II Student Materials 

1. Does the text evaluate student ongoing progress? 

2. Does the text appeal to a wide range of interest and stim- 
ulate curiosity about other content areas? 

3. Does the text encourage the application of knowledge to 
other content areas? 

4. Does the student have an opportunity to react to each 
new concept as it is presented? 

5. Is the vocabulary presented in a systematic manner? 

6. Does the vocabulary reflect the current language patterns 
of the learners? 

7. Does the text provide for pre-readinc) study of key concepts 
and post reading reinforcement? 

8. Does the text provide content appropriate to the develop- 
ment of comprehension and study skills? 



/ 
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9. Does Ihe text present the three levels of comprehension 
(literal, interpretive, and application)? 

10. Does the text allow for student practice with the skills, of 
locating and organizing information? 

1 1 . Does the text provide the opportunity to relate the content 
to personal and social values? 

12. Does the text stimulate learner creativity? 

13. Is the text flexible? 

14. Do the content activities provide adequate developmental 
and practice activities for students at a variety of levels? 

15. Are tests provided to accompany the text? 

16. Are student self-evaluation materials available? 

Ill Teacher's Edition 

1 . Is the teacher's edition easy to handle? 

a. Are pages from the student's edition supplied? 

b. Are the teaching plans clear and well organized? 

c. Are the objectives yvell stated? 

d. Are the uses of supplementary materials clearly 
presented? 

e. Are suggestions provided for adapting lessons to 
various levels? 

f. Is background information provided? 

g. Are suggestions for creative activities provided? 

2. Does the teacher's edition et.courage flexibility? 

3. Does the teacher's edition provide questions on the three 
levels of comprehension (literal, interpretive, and applica- 
tion)? 

4. Does the teacher's edition encou^'age the application of 
content knowledge to other areas? 

5. Are key concepts and key vocabulary clearly presented in 
the teacher's edition? 

6. Does the teacher"? edition contain tests for ongoing 
evaluation? 

7. Does the teacher's edition contain a bibliography for stu- 
dent use as well as one for teacher growth? 



IV Supplementary Materials 

1 . Do the materials provide opportunities for students to c.p- 
ply knowledge beyond the texts? 

2. Do the materials promote further understanding of other 
content areas? 

3. Do the materials provide for review and maintenance of 
concepts? 

4. Do the materials provide the opportunity for the teacher 

21 
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\o supply necessary experiences before the lesson is 
taught? 

5, Are workbooks attractive, clearly organized, and easy to 
use? 

a. Are purposes clearly stated? 

b. Are directions clearly stated? 

6, Are nnaterials constructed so that students can work in- 
dependently or in teanns? 

7. Are tapes, filnnstrips and nnovies concerned with the mean- 
ingful development of the concepts being taught? 

8. Do all supplennentary materials have a teacher's guide to 
aid the sequential skill and concept development? 



These guidelines will help provide the framework for assess- 
ment of materials. Additional thought must be given to the actual 
content of the lessons and the specific needs of the students. 



APPLICATION 

Utilize the suggested Evaluation Guideline to assess the student's 
text, teacher's edition, and supplementary materials for a content 
area. 

Further, evaluate the materials by listing their strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Strengths: 



Weaknesses: 



Use the Evaluation Guideline to evaluate each point so that you 
may have a total picture of the materials available in your content 
area. 
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SELF-CORRECTIVE POST TEST 



1. Select one typical class of students for whom you teach a content area subject. 

Content area _^ 

Grade taught 

Number of students in thai class „ . 

2. Using a random sample, or the total number of students, check their cumu- 
lative files for the followmg information: 

Name Age Reading Achievement I.Q. 

Test Scores 

Vocabulary: Comprehension: 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

3. Compute, using the Bond and Tinker Reading Expectancy Formula, the 
reading expectancy level (REL) of your sample. (Add this to your chart.) 
Note *he range present. 

4. If the reading achievement test scores are current, compare the REL with the 
score from the comprehension section of the reading achievement test. Note 
the number of students reading above and tho.se reading below the REL. 
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5 Lsiiig liic rcadnii! aclncvcnicnl trst scores to Klcntil) the frusiralion level, 
figure the insiruelional ajul indepeiulent levels. 

Name rrustrution Instructional Independent 



3 



4 



7 



8 
9 
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GLOSSARY 



DifTereiKiated use of 
print materials 

Disabled reader 
Frustration ]e\el 

(lifted remler 
independent le^^l 

Instructional le\el 

Interest sur>e\s 

Multi-le\eled reaiMnj» 
Raii^e 

KeadahititN 

Reading* achie\ement loel 



adaptnig sinulc content to meet the varied read- 
in <; competencies of siQdenls within a group. 
The material ma) be adjusted, through the 
questioninji methods used, pacinir. or rewrite 

one who is lacking in a number of reading skills 
h\ two vcars or more below his assessed read- 
ing expeciane) and /or grade pi ace mem. Re- 
medial instruction is ofVered for ca'^es of serious 
reading di'^abilit) 

(the grade level supplied the comprehen- 
sion leiii) Th»' student comprehends less than 
half of the eonteni. Lvidences of frustration 
inelude inabilii\ to anticipate meanings: word- 
|v,-w()rd reading: loo many substitutions, omis- 
sions, repetitions, and insertions 

one who is proficient in reading competencies 
be\ond ihi)se necessar\ for full participation 
m the reading tasks of his age or grade level 

!he reader has contrvd of e\perienccs. vocab- 
ularv. construction, and organization He makes 
no more than one error in 100 words m the 
mechanics o( reading and has no dilUculties 
in comprehension. The student should lu ex- 
tensive supplementary reading for enjovment 
or for intormation 

ihe student makes no more than live errors 
in readuig 100 running words with at least an 
indication of 75 percent comprehension of the 
content, f h.e student is able to make success- 
ful progress with teacher guidance 

evaluation instruments which sample liKes and 
dislikes relating to leisure activ ities. wo.'^k. read- 
ing taste, travel, or hobbies 

the use of print materials repre.cnting vertical 
readabilit) range 

this determination is made b\ subtracting the 
lowest score from the highest score io determine 
the span of scores within the section 

an objective measure of the diHicult) of a book 
usual!) m terms of average sentence length (md 
vocabular) load 

the grade level achieved t n the comprehension 
test w hich shows the student's score in compari- 
son to the normed test results 
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Reading e\pecianc> lc\cl 



the level of reading the sludent can be expected 
to achieve under optinuini conditions (Read- 
ing Potential) 



Reading potential 



the level of reading the student can be expected 
to achieve under optimum conditions (Read- «» 
ing ExpeciancN Level) 
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